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TRYON  PALACE: 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FIRST  CAPITOL 

There  actually  have  been  two  Tryon  Palaces  in 
New  Bern.  The  one  you  visit  today  is  really  a 
copy  of  the  first  one.  People  remembered  how 
important  the  first  Palace  had  been,  so  they  decided  to 
rebuild  it  almost  50  years  ago,  in  the  1950s.  They 
wanted  everyone  to  know  that  New  Bern  was  once 
home  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  America. 
They  found  the  exact  spot  where  the  original  Palace 
once  stood.  Architects  built  the  new  Tryon  Palace  to 
look  exactly  like  the  first. 

New  Bern's  first  Palace  was  completed  more  than  230 
years  ago,  in  1770  -  before  the  United  States  was  even 
a  nation  or  North  Carolina  was  even  a  state.  Back  then, 
North  Carolina  was  a  colony  ruled  from  far  away  by  the 
king  of  England,  George  III.  The  king  chose  an  English- 
man named  William  Tryon  to  be  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

When  Governor  Tryon  first  came  here,  North  Carolina 
didn't  have  a  single  place  that  its  government  called 
home.  Almost  all  its  people  lived  in  small  towns  along  its 
coast.  The  colony's  capital  kept  moving  from  town  to 
town.  Governor  Tryon  picked  New  Bern  to  be  the 
colony's  first  permanent  capital  because  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  where  most  of  the  people  lived. 

Governor  Tryon  brought  a  builder  named  John  Hawks 
with  him  from  England.  He  told  Hawks  to  build  a  man- 
sion that  could  be  both  the  headquarters  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  a  private  home  for  his  family.    He  wanted 

Continued  on  page  3 
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A  NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 


The  mission  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  North  Carolina's  past. 
This  newsletter  is  targeted  as  a 
resource  for  students  in  Grades  4  to  5 
and  their  teachers.  We  have  designed 
the  articles  and  activities  to  be 
photocopied  and  given  to  your 
students.  We  have  also  listed  web 
sites  relevant  to  the  articles.  We  would 
like  to  hear  your  comments  on  our 
format,  how  you  use  Living  History 
Classroom  with  your  students,  and 
ideas  for  future  issues.  Please  email 
skirtland(a)trvonpalace.org  with  your 
comments. 
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North  Carolina  Standard 
Course  of  Study 

The  Living  History  Classroom  stories  fit 
within  the  North  Carolina  Standard 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Grade  4  level, 
current  to  the  2003  objectives.  These 
objectives  are  shown  below  for  each 
story. 


Tryon  Palace 

Social  Studies  2-3,  3-5,  4-4,  4-5 

Governor  Tryon 

Social  Studies  2-3,  4-5,  5-3 

Alamance 

Social  Studies  2-3,  3-5 

Slavery 

Social  Studies  12-3,2-4 

Coastal  Carolina 

Social  Studies  1-4,  2-1,  3-1, 
3-2,3-4,4-1 

Travel 

Social  Studies  1-4,  3-4,  3-5 

Myth  of  the  Month 

Mathematics  1-17 
Social  Studies  3- 1 

All  Stories 

English  Language  Arts  1-6,  2-1, 

2-3,2-6,4-1 
Information  Skills 


Answer  key  to  multiple-choice 
questions: 

Palace  (page  4):  1-B,  2-C 

Coastal  Carolina  (page  13):  1-C,  2-D 

Slavery  (page  15):   1-D,  2-A 
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Architect  John  Hawks's  drawing  of  the  Palace. 


Continued  from  page  1 

the  building  to  be  large  and  grand  to 
show  the  power  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. People  had  to  pay  a  tax  to  raise 
money  for  the  mansion.  Not  everyone 
was  happy  about  that.  People  started 
calling  the  new  mansion  "Tryon's  Pal- 
ace." The  governor,  his  family,  and  their 
servants  and  slaves  lived  in  the  Palace. 

Hawks  built  a  large  brick  mansion  in  a 
town  where  most  homes  were  very  small 
wooden  buildings.  Next  to  the  main 
house  where  the  governor  worked  and 
his  family  lived,  the  mansion  had  a 
separate  kitchen  building  on  one  side 
and  a  stable  on  the  other.  The  Palace 
was  a  very  fancy  building  for  the  1760s, 
but  it  was  actually  much  simpler  than 
the  home  you  live  in  today.  It  had  no 
electric  lights,  no  air  conditioning,  and 
no  toilets  or  sinks  or  bathtubs  inside. 

Governor  Tryon  lived  in  his  Palace  for 
only  one  year.  In  1771,  the  king  made 
him  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  York. 
The  next  colonial  governor  of  North 
Carolina  was  Josiah  Martin.   Governor 
Martin's  family  lived  in  the  Palace  for 
four  years.   He  escaped  just  before  the 


Revolutionary  War  began. 

Because  of  the  Revolution,  the  United 
States  won  its  freedom  from  England 
and  became  a  new  nation.  That's  when 
North  Carolina  changed  from  a  colony  to 
a  state.  The  Palace  was  no  longer  a 
royal  government  building,  but  it  re- 
mained very  important.  The  new  state 
governors  continued  to  live  there.  In 
January  1777,  the  elected  leaders  of  the 
new  state  took  their  oaths  of  office  at 
the  Palace.  Three  months  later,  the  new 
state's  lawmakers,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, met  for  the  first  time  ever  at  the 
Palace.  President  George  Washington 
visited  the  Palace  in  1791. 

As  the  rest  of  North  Carolina  grew,  the 
state  needed  a  more  central  place  for  its 
leaders  to  meet.  In  1794,  the  capital 
moved  from  New  Bern  to  Raleigh.  Four 
years  later,  in  1798,  Tryon's  Palace  was 
destroyed  when  hay  stored  in  its  base- 
ment caught  fire. 

Many  decades  passed,  and  the  city  of 
New  Bern  grew  up  around  the  place 
where  Tryon's  Palace  once  stood.  But 

Continued  on  page  4 
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the  people  never  forgot  the  big  mansion  that  had  once  been  part  of  their  town  or 
the  leaders  who  lived  there.  Some  people  gave  money  to  help  pay  for  rebuilding  the 
palace.  The  state  bought  all  the  land  where  Governor  Tryon's  first  Palace  stood. 
More  than  fifty  houses  on  that  land  were  torn  down  or  moved  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Palace.  The  rebuilt  Palace  welcomed  its  first  visitors  in  April  1959,  more  than 
160  years  after  fire  destroyed  the  first  one. 

Since  then,  many  thousands  of  North  Carolina  schoolchildren  have  visited  Tryon 
Palace  each  year  to  learn  about  their  state's  history  and  about  how  people  lived 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 


This  drawing  of  Tryon  Palace  was  on  1  8th-century  North  Carolina  paper  money. 
Compare  it  to  the  architect's  drawing  on  page  3.  How  are  they  different? 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  happened  to  Governor  Tryon's  Palace  right  after  the  Revolutionary 
War? 

A.  Angry  citizens  tore  it  down. 

B.  It  became  the  first  home  of  the  new  North  Carolina  state  government. 

C.  The  king  shipped  it  back  to  England. 

D.  It  turned  into  a  haunted  house. 

2.  When  Tryon  Palace  was  rebuilt  in  the  1950s,  how  did  the  builders  know 
what  it  should  look  like? 


A.  They  looked  at  very  old  photographs. 

B.  They  just  guessed. 

C.  They  studied  drawings  builder  John  Hawks  made  for  the  first  Palace. 

D.  They  practiced  with  Lego  blocks. 


Ever  wondered  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  royal  governor?  Take  a  walk  in  Gover- 
nor William  Tryon's  shoes... 


family's  aik 


illiam  Tryon  was  born  in  England  in  1729.  He  didn't  come  to 
f  America  until  he  was  35  years  old.  He  married  Margaret  Wake  in 
1757.  Their  daughter,  Margaret,  was  born  in  1761.  The  Tryon 
^sailed  to  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  in  1764.  The  following  year,  King 
George  III  appointed  Tryon  governor  of  North  Carolina.  In  those  days, 
America  was  still  ruled  by  the  king  of  England. 


In  colonial  times,  just  like  today,  the  way  you  acted,  talked,  and  dressed  told 
people  a  lot  about  you.  Governor  Tryon  was  the  king's  representative  in 

North  Carolina.  The  way  the  governor 
lived  and  behaved  was  very  important. 
He  had  to  make  sure  that  people  re- 
spected royal  government  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Tryons  had  to  be  on  their  best 
behavior  at  all  times.  They  were  well 
mannered  and  elegant,  what  was  called 
"genteel."  Being  clean  and  perfectly 
dressed  was  very  important  for  a  gen- 
teel man  like  Governor  Tryon.  A  male 
servant  always  helped  him  wash, 
shave,  and  dress  in  the  morning. 
Instead  of  bathing  all  over,  he  usually 
used  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel  in 
his  bedchamber.  There  were  no  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  bathing  in  colonial 
times. 

They  had  no  toilets  either.  When  he  was  indoors,  Governor  Tryon  used  a 
chamber  pot  instead  of  a  toilet.  A  chamber  pot  was  a  big  china  pot  that  was 
sometimes  hidden  under  the  bed  or  in  a  piece  of  furniture.  Outside  during 
the  day,  the  governor  used  the  privy.  The  privy  was  an  outside  toilet.  Ser- 
vants and  slaves  had  to  empty  the  chamber  pots  and  clean  the  privies.  This 
was  probably  their  least  favorite  chore. 

During  the  summer,  servants  sometimes  had  to  wake  up  at  4  in  the  morning 
to  help  the  governor  wash,  shave,  and  dress.  The  governor  would  begin  his 
day  very  early  to  stay  out  of  the  heat.  He  never  got  used  to  the  heat  of  the 
summers  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  much  cooler  in  England.  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  back  in  England  that  it  was  a  hot  as  cayenne  pepper  in  New  Bern. 
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After  Governor  Tryon  was  dressed,  his  secretary,  a  man  who  helped 
him  with  the  duties  of  government,  might  come  up  to  his 
bedchamber.  Breakfast  was  served  about  8  in  the  morning  in  the 
bedchamber  to  the  governor  and  his  wife.  The  secretary  would  have 
had  his  breakfast  earlier  in  the  morning.  He  would  never  expect  to 
eat  with  the  governor. 

For  breakfast,  the  Tryons  had  fresh  bread  with  butter  and  marma- 
lade or  jam  and  hot  tea  or  hot  chocolate.  Both  tea  and  chocolate  were 
very  expensive  and  came  from  far  away  places  like  China,  India, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  Only  wealthy  people  could  afford  to  drink 
it  for  breakfast.  If  he  were  very  hungry,  Governor  Tryon  might  have  some  cold  meat, 
cheese,  or  salted,  dried  fish  with  his  bread  at  breakfast. 

Governor  Tryon  would  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  working  with  his  secretary.  They 
read  and  wrote  letters.  They  might  look  over  maps  of  the  colony  to  plan  their  next  trip. 
Governor  Tryon  also  met  with  people  who  had  business  with  the  colony  of  North  Carolina. 

Dinner  was  the  big  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  served  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Tryon  usually  invited  guests  to  dinner.  Their  guests  were  visitors  from  other 
colonies,  important  local  people,  or  people  visiting  from  England. 

The  meal  usually  took  about  two  hours  to  eat.  Servants  would  cover  the  table  with  two 
tablecloths  and  set  the  table  for  the  "light"  dishes.  For  the  light  course,  the  Tryons  ate 
soup  and  chicken  or  pigeon.  They  also  ate  a  dish  like  modern  Jell-O  called  "blanc  mange." 
It  was  flavored  with  vegetables  instead  of  fruit. 

The  servants  would  then  take  off  the  top  tablecloth  and  set  the  table  for  the  "heavy" 
dishes.  The  heavy  course  might  include  beef,  pork,  carrots,  peas,  and  potatoes.  After 
everyone  finished  eating,  the  servants  would  take  off  the  second  tablecloth  to  serve  des- 
sert. The  first  dessert  course  included  sweets  like  tarts  or  cakes.  Sometimes  guests  were 

served  marzipan,  a  type  of  candy 
made  from  almonds,  formed  into 
fancy  shapes.  The  second  dessert 
course  included  fruit,  nuts,  wine, 
and  brandy. 

After  dinner,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Tryon  might  take  a  nap  or  read. 
They  might  also  spend  some  time 
with  their  daughter,  Margaret.   She 
was  9  years  old  when  the  Palace 
was  built  in  1770.  If  there  was  no 
entertainment  scheduled  for  the 
evening,  the  Tryons  would  have  a 
light  supper  of  cold  leftover  meats, 
bread,  and  cheese  about  8  or  9  in 
the  evening.  Afterwards,  they  would 
go  to  bed,  only  to  begin  the  whole 
process  again  the  next  day. 
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Governor  Tryon 

and  the  Battle  of  Alamance 

•^^•efore  the  American  Revolution,  some  people  in  western  North  Carolina  were  angry 
m^L  about  high  taxes.  These  farmers  didn't  like  paying  taxes  to  build  the  original  Tryon 

^^J  Palace.  The  Palace  cost  more  money  than  most  of  them  would  earn  in  a  lifetime. 
They  also  felt  their  local  government  was  unfair  and  dishonest.  They  thought  that  no  one 
would  listen  to  their  problems. 

In  1768,  some  of  these  angry  farmers  banded  together  and 
called  themselves  "Regulators."  They  wanted  to  decide  how 
they  should  be  governed  and  taxed.  They  got  angry  and 
dragged  a  judge  by  the  heels  out  of  a  courtroom.  They 
whipped  a  government  official  in  the  street. 

In  1771,  Governor  William  Tryon  decided  to  stop  the  violence. 

He  called  out  the  militia  to  fight  against  the  Regulators.  The 

militia  was  a  group  of  local  men  who  served  as  soldiers  during  times  of  crisis.  The  eastern 

North  Carolina  militia  met  in  New  Bern  and  marched  westward  with  flags  and  drums  on 

April  23,  1771.    Tryon's  men  were  better  prepared  to  fight  than 
the  Regulators.  Tryon's  men  had  small  cannon  they  took  from 
local  forts.  The  Regulators  had  no  cannon  and  were  not  trained 
as  soldiers. 

On  May  16,  Tryon  and  the  militia  of  1 ,000  men  met  about  2,000 
Regulators  at  Alamance.  First  Governor  Tryon  gave  the  Regula- 
tors a  choice:  They  could  go  back  to  their  homes  in  peace  or 
fight  his  militia.  He  gave  them  an  hour  to  decide.  The  Regula- 
tors chose  to  fight.  Tryon  commanded  his  militia  to  fire  at  the 
Regulators.  But  the  militia  did  not  want  to  shoot  other  men  like 
themselves. 

Tryon  ordered  them  to  "Fire!   Fire  on  them  —  or  on  me!"  At  last 
they  fired  at  the  Regulators.  The  Regulators  were  no  match  for 
the  militia  and  lost  the  battle.  The  militia  had  nine  men  killed 
and  6 1  wounded.  Nobody  knows  how  many  of  the  Regulators 
died  that  day.  To  show  everyone  he  was  back  in  charge,  Tryon 
marched  the  militia  around  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Regulator  movement  was  over. 

The  Regulator  crisis  was  different  from  the  American  Revolution  of  1776-1785.  The  Regu- 
lators did  not  rise  up  against  the  king.  They  just  wanted  different  people  appointed  to 
local  government.    In  the  American  Revolution,  colonial  governments  rose  up  against  the 
English  crown  and  fought  to  be  independent. 

THINKING  ACTIVITY 

Write  a  short  paragraph  to  answer  these  questions:  If  you  had  lived  in  1771,  whom  would 
you  have  sided  with,  the  Regulators  or  the  militia?  Or  would  you  have  tried  to  stay  out  of 
the  conflict? 
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Words  can  be  found  forward,  backward,  and  diagonally. 


CAPITOL 
NEW  BERN 
COLONNADE 
QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 
COUNCIL  CHAMBER 
COLONY 

MARGARET  TRYON 
KING  GEORGE  III 
LIBRARY 
GARDENS 


GOVERNMENT 

PARLOR 

PALACE 

REGULATORS 

ENGLISH 

JOHN  HAWKS 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

SKYLIGHT 

GOVERNOR TRYON 
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ACROSS 

DOWN 

2.    a  place  where  food  was  stored 

1 .    a  place  where  dishes  and  utensils  were  cleaned 

4.    a  person  held  against  their  will  to  work  for  another  person 

6.    turning  thread  into  cloth 

9.    the  highest  male  servant  in  the  Governor's  household 

3.    a  horse-drawn  coach 

5.    something  used  on  a  colonial  bed  on  cold  nights 

7.    a  plant  used  to  make  cloth 

12.  the  floor  inside  and  by  a  fireplace  where  cooking  was  done 

8.    the  colonial  midday  meal 

13.  something  used  to  heat  the  Palace  in  colonial  times 

10.  the  highest  female  servant  in  the  Governor's  household 

15.  a  musical  instrument  similar  to  a  piano 

1 1 .  someone  who  takes  care  of  a  person  or  his  property 

17.  where  clothes  were  put  when  taking  a  long  trip 

19.  a  sleeveless  apron-like  garment  worn  by  colonial  young  ladies 

21 .  part  of  a  lady's  clothing  that  tied  around  her  waist  and  was  used  to 
put  things  in 

22.  a  place  under  the  Palace  used  for  storing  things 
I 

14.  something  used  for  writing  that  was  made  from  a  stiff  feather 
16.  a  wax  item  that  is  burned  to  give  light 
18.  a  major  colonial  North  Carolina  crop 
20.  turning  fibers  into  thread 

Word  List 


bedwarmer 

flax 

pocket 

spinning 

candle 

harpsichord 

quill 

steward 

carriage 

hearth 

scullery 

tobacco 

cellar 

housekeeper 

servant 

trunk 

dinner 

larder 

slave 

weaving 

fireplace 

pinafore 
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A   IIVISC   CLASSROOM   - 
UI    CLOSE    AID    IEKSOKAI 

Does  it  seem  to  get  harder  each  year  to  compete  with  daily  events  for  your  stu- 
dents' attention?  Try  on  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  can  help  you  recapture 
their  interest  by  showing  your  students  things  they  can't  even  imagine  through 
programs  that  are  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  Curriculum  Competency  Goals 
and  help  bring  classroom  lessons  to  life.    The  school  programs  we  offer  include... 


Step  into  an  outdoor  classroom  as  the  Palace  staff  and 
gardens  help  you  teach  about  math  and  science.  Sec- 
ond grade  students  join  in  activities  that  incorporate 
plant  science,  garden  design,  and  garden  history.  Some 
of  the  learning  activities  include  identifying  parts  of  a 
plant,  using  a  compass,  reading  maps  and  garden 
plans,  and  planting  a  seed  as  a  reminder  of  your  visit. 

Available:  March  -  May,  September  -  November 

Time:  10  a.m.  Monday  through  Friday 

Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 

Price:  $3  per  student 


COIOII4I    SK 


ILLS 

Fourth  to  sixth  graders  experience  daily  life  in 
the  1770s  through  this  hands-on  program  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discussing 
North  Carolina  colonial  history.  Craft  interpret- 
ers demonstrate  skilled  crafts  and  everyday 
chores,  and  students  then  try  their  hand  at 
living  as  a  colonist.  Activities  may  include  candle 
dipping,  spinning,  weaving,  cooking,  and 
blacksmithing. 

Available:  September  -  October,  January  -  March 

Time:  10  a.m.  Tuesday  -  Friday 

Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 

Price:  $3  per  student 

This  program  is  also  offered  as  our  Touching  the 
Past  program  for  two  or  more  classes  (120  students 
maximum).    Cost  and  availability  are  similar,  and 
activities  will  be  offered  in  various  combinations 
based  on  class  size  and  staff  availability . 
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SXEff^INO    IITO    HISTORY 

Students  see  North  Carolina's  first  capital  through  the 
eyes  of  its  inhabitants.  Seventh  through  ninth  graders 
come  face-to-face  with  history  as  they  assume  the  role  of 
residents  on  this  tour  of  the  Palace  and  Kitchen  Office. 

Available:  January  -  October 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 

Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 

Price:  $3  per  student 

lAIACEGAOEIS- 
ROMUT   HAY    HOUSE 
XO*7H 

See  where  North  Carolina  began  as  you  tour  the  recon- 
structed Palace,  home  to  royal  governors  and  North 
Carolina's  first  capitol.   Continue  to  explore  history  in  the 
Robert  Hay  House,  where  costumed  interpreters  show  you 
a  day  in  the  life  of  this  middle-class  19th  century  family. 

Available:  January    -    November 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 

Price:  $3  per  student 

An,    SIXES    TOIR 

This  tour  is  for  groups  that  want  a  more  complete  view  of  North  Carolina  history. 
In  addition  to  the  Palace  and  the  Robert  Hay  House,  you'll  visit  the  Stanly  House 
to  learn  about  the  roles  one  family  played  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  early 
history  of  our  state,  and  the  Civil  War.  And  at  the  George  W.  Dixon  House,  see 
how  a  merchant-tailor,  his  wife  and  son,  apprentices  and  slaves  lived  through  good 
times  and  hard  times. 

Available:  January  -  November 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 

Price:  $5  per  student 

HOLIDAY    TOUR 

Discover  changing  holiday  traditions  over  the  last  three 
centuries  when  you  tour  the  decorated  first  floors  of  our 
historic  houses.  You'll  also  join  in  the  daily  activities  of 
soldiers  celebrating  the  holidays  away  from  home  in  the 
Civil  War  encampment. 
Available:  December 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 
Price:  $5  per  student 


For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  tour,  please  contact  Group 
Sales  Coordinator  Karen  Pierson  at  (252)  514-4935  or  (800)  767- 
1560,  ext.  4935,  or  by  email  at  kpiersonatryonpalace.org. 
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(^fta/fcW    W  aters,  J  ine  drees,  ancf  J  ort  downs: 

vjca&taf  C?  arc fin  a  in    vocfoniaf dimes 

When  Try  on  Palace  was  built  in  1  770,  most  people  in  North  Carolina  lived  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  along  the  coast.  Imagine  what  eastern  North  Carolina  was  like  more  than  200 
years  ago.  What  sort  of  people  lived  in  this  area?  Where  did  they  come  from?  What  crops  did 
they  grow?  Were  they  free  or  enslaved? 

rtn  Carolina  is  made  up  of  three  regions.  The  coastal  plain  is  in  the  east,  the 
piedmont  is  in  the  center,  and  the  mountains  are  in  the  west.  The  Carolina  colony 
began  in  1663.  Colonists  settled  the  coastal  area  first.  Most  of  North  Carolina's 

settlers  came  from  Virginia,  not  on  ships 
from  Europe.  Shallow,  rough  waters  made  it 
hard  to  find  good  harbors,  or  safe  places, 
for  large  ships  to  land.  Settlers  built  homes 
near  the  Neuse,  Trent,  Tar,  and  Cape  Fear 
rivers.   They  used  the  rivers  as  roads. 

Most  settlers  grew  tobacco,  corn,  and 
wheat.  They  also  used  the  forests  to  pro- 
duce lumber.  By  Governor  William  Tryon's 
time,  small  settlements  like  New  Bern, 
Bath,  Wilmington,  and  Edenton  had  grown 
into  larger  port  towns.  A  port  is  a  harbor  on 
a  waterway  where  goods  are  loaded  and 
unloaded.  People  bought  supplies  brought 
to  North  Carolina  on  ships.  Since  there  was 
little  money  in  the  colony,  many  people 
used  crops  and  raw  materials  in  its  place. 
They  traded  their  goods  for  supplies  they 
needed.  Colonial  people  used  tobacco, 

corn,  wheat,  cheese,  tallow  (animal  fat  used  to  make  candles  and  soap),  leather,  animal 

skins,  butter,  feathers,  tar,  pitch,  beef,  and  pork  as  money. 


Many  different  types  of  people  lived  in  North  Carolina's  three  regions  in  the  1700s.  In 
1790,  about  300,000  people  lived  in  the  state.  Most  European  settlers  were  English,  but 
some  were  Scottish,  German,  Irish,  French,  and  Dutch.  Some  people  were  rich  planters 
and  merchants.  Most  people  were  farmers,  laborers,  slaves,  and  indentured  servants. 

Indentured  servants  were  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  to  work  for  several  years  to 
gain  their  freedom.  Some  worked  to  pay  their  way  to  the  New  World. 

Many  people  in  colonial  times  were  slaves.  Slaves  were  mostly  Africans  and  people  with 
African  ancestors  who  were  made  to  work  against  their  will.  By  1790,  one  out  of  every  four 
people  in  North  Carolina  were  slaves.  During  colonial  times,  more  slaves  lived  in  the  east- 
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ern  part  of  North  Carolina  than  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  Many  slaves  lived  on  planta- 
tions, also  called  farms,  where  hard  work  was  needed  to  harvest  crops  like  tobacco.  Some 
Africans  in  North  Carolina  were  free  in  the  1700s.  In  1790,  there  were  almost  5,000  free 
African  Americans  living  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  had  35,000  Native  Americans  in  1663.  The  Tuscarora  people  lived  in  the 
coastal  plain,  the  Catawba  in  the  piedmont,  and  the  Cherokee  in  the  mountains.  By  the 
late  1700s,  most  of  North  Carolina's  Native  Americans  had  been  driven  out  of  the  coastal 
region  and  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 


MULTPLE-CHOICE  QUESTIONS 


1.   It  was  difficult  to  reach  North  Carolina  by  ship  because  . . . 

A.  ships  were  often  attacked  by  pirates. 

B.  immigrants  did  not  come  on  ships  directly  from  Europe. 

C.  the  shallow  coastal  waters  and  rough  currents  made  it  hard  to  find  good  harbors 
for  large  ocean  vessels. 

D.  most  settlers  went  to  live  in  Virginia  instead. 


2.  Where  did  most  of  North  Carolina's  slaves  live  during  colonial  times? 

A.  At  Tryon  Palace 

B.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  of  western  North  Carolina 

C.  In  the  piedmont  region  of  central  North  Carolina 

D.  In  the  coastal  plain  of  eastern  North  Carolina 
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Slavery  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina 


Slavery  is  the  practice  of  owning  other  people 
and  forcing  them  to  work  without  pay.  In  colo- 
nial North  Carolina,  the  work  of  slaves  was  very 
important.  They  raised  crops  like  tobacco,  corn, 
wheat,  and  rice.  They  made  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine from  the  sap  of  pine  trees.  Other  slaves  worked 
as  house  servants  or  were  specially  trained  to  create 
items  like  furniture,  shoes,  barrels,  or  objects  from 
iron. 

We  usually  think  of  slaves  as  living  and  working 
only  on  farms  called  plantations.  And  most  slaves  in 
North  Carolina  did  live  on  plantations.  But  one  out 
often  slaves  lived  in  towns  and  cities.  What  were 
the  lives  and  work  of  slaves  living  in  towns  like? 


{^ig|^5it5silisiiaiLsnLtJiLgi'!xiisiiiin 

tkulrficxl,    J*lr  nth, 

TO     BE      SOI 
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Let's  look  at  New  Bern  as  an  example.  New  Bern  was  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  from 
1766  to  1794.  It  was  also  North  Carolina's  largest  town  at  that  time.  By  around  1750, 
about  half  the  people  you  would  see  on  a  New  Bern  street  were  African  Americans. 

In  New  Bern  there  were  many  jobs 
for  slaves.  Since  New  Bern  was  a 
^||fe|l*?»% ,        river  port  town,  many  slaves 

worked  on  the  town's  docks.  They 
loaded  and  unloaded  the  ships 
that  arrived  with  goods  from 
England  and  other  places.  They 
also  piloted  boats  along  the  rivers 
and  sounds.  They  caught  fish  and 
shellfish  like  oysters  and  crabs. 

Other  slaves  worked  in  the  homes 
of  New  Bern's  white  citizens. 
Women  and  girls  did  many  of 
these  jobs,  including  cooking, 
cleaning,  ironing,  and  taking  care 
of  children.  Some  slaves  sold 
vegetables,  chickens,  and  other 
items  for  themselves  and  for  their 
owners  at  the  local  market.  Gov- 
ernor William  Tryon  had  at  least 
two  slaves  living  at  the  Palace. 
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Although  we  do  not  know  what  jobs  they  did,  we 
do  know  their  names  were  Tom  and  Surry. 

Some  jobs  that  slaves  did — both  in  town  and  on 
the  plantation — required  special  training.  These 
jobs  included  building  ships  and  houses  and 
making  shoes,  clothes,  furniture,  and  carriage 
wheels.  Although  slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  school,  they  could  learn  these  skills 
through  a  special  kind  of  training  called  an  ap- 
prenticeship. Apprentices  studied  for  several 
years  with  a  skilled  craftsperson. 

Many  town  slaves  lived  in  the  homes  of  their 

white  owners.  They  often  had  no  special  place  of 

their  own.  They  slept  instead  in  hallways  or  even 

on  the  floor  in  their  white  owner's  bedroom. 

Some  slaves  slept  in  stables,  kitchens,  and  other 

work  areas.   Many  of  these  slaves  worked  from 

sun-up  to  sundown.  If  the  master  needed  something  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  had 

to  get  out  of  bed  and  get  it. 

Although  many  laws  limited  the  rights  of  slaves  everywhere,  there  were  advantages  to 
living  in  town.  Slaves  living  on  a  plantation  had  few  chances  to  leave  the  plantation.  Town 
slaves  were  often  sent  out  to  run  errands  or  do  other  chores.  While  out  in  town,  they 
could  talk  with  other  slaves  and  free  African  Americans.  From  them,  they  could  learn  news 
about  friends,  family,  and  the  world.  They  could  also  go  into  stores  or  taverns.  If  they  had 
money  or  items  to  trade,  they  could  purchase  goods  or  food.  Slaves  in  towns  could  some- 
times live  away  from  their  white  owners  in  small  houses  or  rooms  of  their  own. 

Regardless  of  where  they  lived,  the  work  of  slaves  was  important  to  North  Carolina.  Slavery 
was  a  terrible  practice.  In  the  United  States,  the  Civil  War  ( 186 1- 1865)  ended  slavery. 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE  QUESTIONS 


One  out  often  slaves  in  the  American  South  lived  in  towns  and  cities.  How  many 
slaves  lived  on  farms  or  plantations? 

A.  nine  out  often 

B.  sixty  out  of  100 

C.  four  out  often 

D.  three 

Some  slaves  could  learn  special  skills  through  a  training  program  called  . . . 

A.  an  apprenticeship 

B.  a  scholarship 

C.  on- the  job  training 

D.  school 
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Peeple  Were  Sfeerter  Back  VkenT 
Ww&n7yt  TFie*j? 


On  tours  at  museums,  you  may  have  been  told  some  tall 
tales  about  "what  people  did  back  then."  Some  of  these 
stories  are  true,  and  others  are  not.  Watch  for  more 
stories  on  historical  myths  in  each  issue  o/Living 
History  Classroom. 


T: 


e  idea  that  people  were  a  lot  shorter  back 
then  is  probably  the  most  common  histori- 
cal myth.  Were  people  really  that  much  shorter? 


MVhat 


does  "average"  * 
mean,  anyway?  If  you  look 
at  everyone  in  your  class, 
you  11  see  that  almost  ev- 
eryone is  a  different  size. 
Average  means  the  middle 
number  out  of  a  large 
group  of  numbers  that  are 
both  bigger  and  smaller. 


yoc 


It's  true  that  people  were  once  an  average  of  one  or 
two  inches  shorter  than  we  are  today.  That  doesn't 
seem  like  much,  does  it?  The  average  height  of  men 
today  is  5  feet  8  inches.  The  average  height  of 
white  American  men  born  between  1720  and  1740 
was  5  feet  6  inches.  Heights  increased  in  the  next 
generation.  Men  born  in  the  1750s  averaged  about 
5  feet  7  inches.  Heights  actually  dropped  in  the 
1800s,  down  to  5  feet  5  inches  in  the  late  19th 
century.   So,  people  gained  a  little  height  in  the 
1700s,  lost  some  in  the  1800s,  and  have  grown  a 
little  extra  in  modern  times.  Even  though  we  know 
the  average  height  for  historical  people,  people  in 
the  past  came  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  just  like  they 
do  today.  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  both  6  feet  2  inches  tall. 


Why  did  people's  heights  change  throughout  history?  Improved  nutrition  in  the 
1700s  probably  helped  people  to  grow  taller.  The  growth  of  towns  and  industry  in 
the  1800s,  with  polluted  air  and  families  living  too  close  together,  did  not  help 
people  to  grow  big  and  strong.  Today,  people  are  a  little  taller  because  we  under- 
stand much  more  about  healthy  living. 

So,  why  do  the  beds  in  museums  look  so  much  shorter?  In  colonial  times,  each 
bed  was  made  individually,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  owner.  Antique  beds 
are  really  not  as  short  as  they  look.  Some  are  very  wide  which  makes  them  look 
kshort.  Others  have  tall  bedposts  and  hangings  that  make  the  mattress  look  short. 
So  beds  only  look  shorter  because  they  are  wider  or  taller  than  the  beds  we  are 
used  to.  Historical  myths  may  have  a  little  truth  to  them,  but  the  whole  truth  is 
always  more  interesting  than  the  fiction. 

THINKING  ACTIVITY 

Find  out  the  height  of  everyone  in  your  class.  You  can  measure  everyone  in 
inches  to  make  it  easier.  Add  all  the  heights  together.  Then  count  up  the  number 
of  students  in  your  class.  Divide  the  total  number  of  inches  by  the  total  number 
of  students.  This  is  the  average  height  of  everyone  in  your  class. 
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Hooded  on  fclte  Iftefc 

You  can  find  out  more  about  the  topics  covered  in  this 
edition  of  Living  History  Classroom  by  exploring  the 
Internet.    Here  are  just  a  few  sites  to  get  you  started  ... 


mikisiAm  izfevon  A«r>  "Gis^on  palace 

http:  /  /  shirleyassociation.com/ 

governor_tryon_of_north_carolina.htm 
http://statelibrary.dcr.state.nc.us/nc/ncsites/tryon.htm 
http://www.tryonpalace.org 


T5HE  BAGT&E  OF  AkAltf AHCE  Allfc  "BHE  iSEGtlfcA^OlS 
nfOVElttEWG 

http://www.tamu.edu/ccbn/dewitt/ 

mckstmerreg3 .  htm 
http:/ /www.  ah. dcr. state. nc.us/sections/hs/ 

alamance  /  alamanc .  htm 
http://www.itpi.dpi.state.nc.us/nchistorical/ 

alamance.html 


SkAVEfe^  A«D  FfeEE  BRACKS  Ht  AttJEtelCA 

http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/aia/part2/index.html 
http://africana.com/Articles/tt_33 1  .htm 


eOfcOlUAfc  MFE  Altfc 

iro&GU  caisomha  ecisOiiiAis  Hisi;cisy 

http://library.thinkquest.org/J002611F 
http://falcon.jmu.edu/~ramseyil/colonial.html 
http://nacta.cses.vt.edu/ch2.html 
http://www.geocities.com/Heartland/Acres/7647/ 

colonial.htm 
http://earlyamerica.com 


& 
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Zffl€El/W*J.  LM-   QcrLoTtlxLL  <*7lJ+t.CLA. 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  trip  out  of  town?  How  far  did  you  travel?  How  long  did  it  take  you 
to  get  there?  Did  you  travel  by  car,  boat,  train,  or  plane?  Compare  your  trip  to  traveling 
in  colonial  times.  See  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  the  past  ... 

/) 

J^      ^^^Mn  c°l°nial  times,  few  people  ever  traveled  far  from  home.  Colonial  people 
t&  M  had  to  work  very  hard  and  had  little  time  for  vacations.  When  people  did 
MmW   travel,  they  did  not  make  short  trips  like  we  do  today.  Many  colonial  people 
lived  far  apart  on  farms.   It  took  a  long  time  to  get  where  they  were  going  because 
there  were  no  cars  in  the  1700s.  People  traveled  by  horse-drawn  coach,  wagon, 
cart,  or  on  horseback.  A  trip  that  would  take 
two  hours  in  a  car  would  have  taken  them  two 
days.  They  often  packed  large  trunks  to  stay 
for  more  than  a  month. 

If  you  lived  in  the  1700s,  you  might  think 
twice  before  taking  a  long  trip.  On  the  road, 
there  were  thieves  who  might  rob  you.  Colonial 
roads  were  also  hard  to  travel.  If  it  rained,  the 
roads  became  very  muddy.  Wagons  often  got 
stuck.  Many  rivers  did  not  have  bridges.  Wag- 
ons and  carriages  had  to  cross  rivers  in  shal- 
low spots  called  fords.  When  rivers  flooded, 
travelers  would  have  to  take  their  wagons  and 
carts  across  the  fast  moving  water. 
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Because  roads  were  poor,  colonial  farmers  used  rivers  instead  of  roads  to  carry 
crops  to  market.  Crops  and  other  things  like  lumber  were  sent  by  river  to  the 
nearest  port  town.  They  were  taken  by  ship  out  on  the  ocean  or  by  the  nearest 
good  road  to  another  colony. 

Even  with  all  of  these  challenges,  people  did  travel  in  the  18th  century.  Governor 
William  Tryon  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  traveled  more  than  most  colonial  people.  In 
1767,  Governor  Tryon  explored  the  entire  colony.  He  mapped  out  the  boundary 
between  North  Carolina  and  Native  American  land  owned  by  the  Cherokee  people. 
Imagine  you  were  Governor  Tryon.  What  sorts  of  adventures  would  you  find 
traveling  through  our  state? 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Colonial  people  did  not  travel  very  often.  Why? 

A.  There  was  no  where  they  wanted  to  go. 

B.  Governor  Tryon  was  the  only  person  who  traveled  back  then. 

C.  People  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and  could  not  travel  on  the  roads. 

D.  They  had  to  work  very  hard  to  feed  their  families  and  maintain  their 
farms.  They  did  not  have  time  for  vacations. 

2.  What  made  traveling  more  difficult  in  colonial  times? 

A.  Horses  were  expensive,  and  many  people  did  not  own  wagons. 

B.  Colonial  people  did  not  have  time  for  vacations. 

C.  Muddy  and  dangerous  conditions,  slow  travel,  and  long  distances. 

D.  People  packed  trunks  that  were  too  heavy  to  move  very  fast. 
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puzzle  Solutions 


puzzles  on  pages  8  and  9 
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Essay  Contest 


Teachers:  Want  to  give  your  students  a  writing  activity  and  the  possibility  of  being 
published  in  the  next  issue  of  Living  History  Classroom?  Here's  how: 

After  reading  the  article  about  Governor  William  Tryon  (on  page  5)  with  your  class,  ask 
your  students  the  following  question:  Suppose  Governor  Tryon  time-traveled  and  landed 
in  your  town  in  the  year  2002.  Given  what  you  know  about  life  225  years  ago,  what  do  you 
think  would  surprise  Governor  Tryon  most  about  life  today? 

Direct  them  to  write  a  short  paragraph,  including  a  picture  if  desired.  Make  sure  they  sign 
their  name,  age,  grade  level,  and  school  to  their  essays.  Alternately,  you  could  make  this  a 
class  project  and  write  a  collective  essay.  You  may  want  to  give  the  students  hints  about 
colonial  life  (no  cars,  computers,  television,  airline  travel,  fast-food  restaurants,  etc.). 

Send  the  completed  essays  by  Oct.  1  to  Sara  Spalding,  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gar- 
dens, PO  Box  1007,  New  Bern,  NC  28563. 

Essays  will  be  judged  on  their  creativity  and  writing.  We  will  publish  the  winning  essays  in 
the  next  issue  of  Living  History  Classroom,  due  out  in  December  2002. 


Please  share  this  publication  with 
your  fellow  educators. 
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New  Bern,  NC  28563 
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